THE PERSONAL RULE OF LOUIS XIV

them to be admitted to the schools, the bar, or any corporate body.
Finally, in 1685, convinced by false reports that almost all the
Calvinists had been converted, Louis XIV revoked the Edict of
Nantes, as having no further object. He forbade the holding of
services, ordered the destruction of all Calvinist places of worship,
and expelled all pastors from the kingdom, those who remained
behind being put to death.

The Calvinists, who were still very numerous, did not abandon
their religion, for even those who had allowed themselves to be
converted felt an insurmountable repugnance to submitting to
the practices of Catholic worship. Some tried to leave the king-
dom in order to obtain liberty for the practice of their religion;
while others remained in France., but abstained from taking any
part in Catholic worship, or even attempted to continue the
celebration of Calvinist services in secret. Unwilling to either
let his subjects emigrate or to allow them to exist in a state of
heresy, Louis XIV now found himself embarked upon a course of
unlimited persecution. Leaving the kingdom was prohibited
under pain of the galleys for any who should make the attempt.
Recalcitrants were imprisoned, their children were taken from
them and brought up as Catholics, and those who failed to
go to Mass or send their children to learn the catechism were
fined.

Calvinism was not extirpated from the kingdom, but it was left
without leaders and greatly diminished. Most of the rich Calvinists
succeeded in taking refuge in Protestant countries, especially in
Holland, Germany, England, or Switzerland. With the exception
of a few rich bourgeois, whose wealth enabled them to purchase
toleration in a few towns to the north of the Loire, no Calvinists
remained except in regions where they had been very numerous -
in the south-west, in the CeVennes and the Alps, and even there
they were expelled even from the smallest towns and held their
own only in the country districts, from which they returned into
the towns in the nineteenth century.

Catholic worship continued to be celebrated in Alsace, where,
at the time of its annexation, the king had given a promise that
it should be maintained.
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